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“This (s the night... 


When all our finest art 
Pales before the beauty 
Of a single shining star. 


This is the night 

When all of our profoundest symphonies 
Fade beneath the swelling 

Of a simple angel song. 


“This is the night 

When all the badges of office 

Are smothered in the folds 

Of a rough-woven tunic, 

And the sceptres of power give way 
To a humble shepherd's staff. 


This is the night 

When Man's swiftest wheels and wings 
Prove far inadequate, 

And he treads, instead, the path 

Of a camel caravan. 


This is the night 

When the unkind act is frozen still, 

And is buried in the desert sand... 

When the first sharp word falls soundlessly, 
And is swallowed by the desert air. 


This is the night 

When princes, and kings, and presidents 
Make one obeisance . . . 

When diplomats forsake finesse 

And ministers, their chambers . . . 

When a worried world abandons argument, 
And breathes its plea for Peace 

In the quiet of a stable! 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 


Copyright, Deere & Co 
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T the last Ag-Domecon Council meeting, city-born 

and rural students argued violently about the value 
to the upper campus of an Ag-Hec Day designated for 
rural students only. Finding square dancing juvenile and 
greased pig contests disgusting, urban dwellers thought the 
Ag-Hec Day program should include features that inter- 
est them too. On the other hand, people raised on farms 
vehemently condemned “city people who come in and tell 
us what to do.” 

Very few upper campus students are willing to admit 
that there are so many ag students who don’t come from 
rural homes, and who have no desire to understand rural 


values. Planners of upper campus activities feel that such - 


people should ‘‘go to the Arts Quad for their fun,” but 
they are overlooking a whole segment of the students, who 
are nevertheless interested in agriculture. This disunity on 
the upper campus may be a cause of lagging interest in 
clubs. It certainly shows in our relations with the lower 
campus, and ultimately affects the whole picture of rural 
and urban relations. 

Whether you find a city ag student and a rural one 
at odds, or an ag student opposing his arts school counter- 
part, the problem is the same—narrow-minded attitudes 
and branding, resulting from a complete lack of under- 
standing of each other. 

In typical fashion, the ag student distrusts anything 
that isn’t practical, laughs at “highbrows” and is afraid of 
abstract thinking. He takes a narrow range of courses, lim- 
iting himself to his own field and a few agricultural elec- 
tives. Unaware for the most part of art, literature, Eng- 
lish, and social sciences, his daily life includes classes, 
meals, an occasional ag campus special interest club, and 
a few hours study for his meat cutting course. 

People with more cosmopolitan interests on the other 
hand require everyone to be “smooth” in the most arbi- 
trary social sense. They feel that “rural” is synonymous 
with “uncouth.” Placing too much value on the intellect, 
they brand “simple” the man who grows food and feed for 
a living. 

There is a great need for preserving rural values— 
the thrill of county fairs, the solidarity of the farm family, 
the love of the land, and the freedom from pressure in 
rural areas. As industrial society gets bigger, individual 
isolation, juvenile delinquency, and lack of moral values 
often result. A lack of traditional concepts of close fam- 
ily ties, helpful neighbors, and social life centered in the 
church, home and youth group may well be the cause of 
urban problems. 


However, the rural ag student must still see that his 
world extends far beyond his own farm or particular nook 
in the agricultural business. Failure to realize this resulted 
in a branding of farm people as “backward and inferior.” 


Understanding urban interests is simply a matter of 
broadening your interests to fit in new experiences. Take 
some electives in the Arts School. Give a good, long listen 
to some classical music. Get at those novels you’ve not 
thought too much about, and gather some ideas from peo- 
ple who don’t know the first thing about agriculture. You 
might even join a political group. But above all, take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity you can get to go to a lec- 
ture concert, theater program, or fine movie. 

Agriculture is not a conglomeration of disunited spe- 
cial interests, but a complex and organized business, which 
must be integrated with the rest of the world’s endeavors. 
Agriculturalists must learn to live in a world of politics, 
history, and cultural aspiration. 


ee 
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Christmas Shopping is no Chore, 
Just Come to the Campus Store 


Every department has a wealth of gift 
suggestions for your family and friends, from 


Ansco film to Zippo lighters! 


Gift wrappings or boxes are available, 


with a nominal charge on some items. 


For convenience and fine gift selection, 


stop in and see us today. 


The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 


ESSO GASOLINE 
LUBRICATION 


TIRES 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 


Around the Upper Quad 


( eneradatiins go to John Clary ’59, and Steve Gibson 
*58, winners of the Senior and Junior Divisions of the an- 
nual Student Poultry Judging Contest. Each will receive 
a trophy for his achievement. Sponsored by the Cornell 
Poultry Club, the competition was held on Saturday, De- 
cember 1. Any student was eligible. Students in the Junior 
Division judged as to egg production, market fowl, pullets, 
and cockerels. The Senior Division took part in egg and 
dressed poultry judgin g in addition to the other classes. 


Bt Cornell Dairy Science Association came up with a 
good idea—a Christmas party for the faculty and their 
wives and children, of the dairy industry and the bacteri- 
ology department. 


—e. here is more than one opening for every graduate 
from the floriculture department at Cornell Univeristy,” 
Bernard B. Stangler told the Floriculture Club at its 
November meeting. Mr. Stangler received his PhD. from 
Cornell in 1948, and is now owner of a nursery near Buf- 
falo. He pointd out that approximately three and a half 
billion dollars are spent yearly in some phase of horticul- 
ture, and that both starting opportunities and initial ad- 
vances in the field are’great. 

During the business meeting which preceded the talk, 
Ed McEvoy, president, pointed out that Barbara Cham- 
poux, sponsored by the Floriculture Club, was runner-up 
for Ag-Hec Day Queen. The Club also made the crowns 
for the queens and sponsored the Crazy Hat Contest. 

Scheduled for December—a talk by Professor Emer- 
itus R. W. Curtis of the floriculture department, and a 
Christmas party. 

* 


Tk Director of the National Association of Vegetable 
Growers spoke to the Vegetable Crops Club at its Decem- 
ber sixth meeting. A Long Island vegetable grower him- 
self, John Wickham discussed problems and trends in the 
vegetable and potato industry of both New York State and 
the United States. 
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thé National Grange Convention in Rochester on 

November 15-16 was attended by 19 members of the Cor- 

nell Grange, 13 of which were officers! They participated 

in a demonstration installation of officers. The Cornell 

Grange is now selling Christmas cards as a service project. 

The profits from these sales will pay for CARE packages. 
~ 


te Home Economics, Floriculture, Agricultural Ec- 
onomics, and Poultry Clubs had a Christmas party 
together on the 13th. This sounds like a good way to in- 
crease interest in clubs. It wouldn’t be surprising if the 
Home Economics Club received quite a few more invita- 
tions for joint meetings with agricultural clubs! 

The money earned by the Club from coffee hours in 
the Warren Student Lounge is awarded as a $200 a year 
scholarship to a Hom> Economics student. No winner has 
been announced for next year as yet. 

« 


H o-nun-de-kah’s traditional Senior Men’s Smoker was 
held on November 28. Paul Palton, coach of Cornell’s 
hockey team spoke to the group about the team, and the 
hockey rink now being completed on upper alumni field. 
About 25 professors attended the smoker, which is de- 
signed to have the seniors meet more of the faculty. 
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Report of the Ag-Domecon Council Student 
Participation Committee 


AST spring, Ag-Domecon Council recognized the 

4problem of the decreasing participation in upper 

campus functions, and proceeded to investigate the 
situation. 

After a committee was established to look into the 
problem, a questionnaire concerning all phases of an or- 
ganization’s activities was sent to the upper campus clubs. 
Upon receiving a response from half of the organizations, 
the committee planned a workshop meeting for discussion. 

Professor Gordon Cummings, 4-H Extension Special- 
ist in rural sociology, acted as moderator at the meeting, 
which was held on October 22 in the Warern Hall Stu- 
dent Lounge. Thirteen clubs were represented. 

Most of them reported that student participation was 
still declining, although a few reported gains during the 
first month of school. Those few clubs that are gaining 
many new members are carrying on a vigorous publicity 
campaign to tell the students about their organization. 

A number are increasing their student participation 
by sending out information about their group to the fresh- 
men before school opens in the fall. Some other organiza- 
tions have a list of all the students enrolled as majors in 
the club’s own field of interest. Postcards are then sent to 
these people, announcing the meeting date, speaker, topic, 
and anything else on the program. 

One club has increased interest by having an outing 
on some week-end in the beginning of the fall semester. In 
this activity, new members have a chance to get ac- 
quainted, and feel that they are really a part of the group. 
However, some of the clubs start off with a real boom in 
the beginning of the year and keep losing members as the 
year goes on. The discussion group thought that the main 
reason for this was the lack of quality in the programs dur- 
ing the latter parts of the year. They also thought that 
clubs might be meeting too often. It was suggested that 
some clubs meet once a month instead of twice. 

Some people thought that participation might be in- 
creased if clubs held joint meetings and outside activities. 
All the people fully agreed that it was essential to have an 
educational as well as recreational part of a program to 
obtain student interest. 

Everybody was in favor of having a week-end confer- 
ence on leadership training at Mount Pleasant in the 
spring semester of 1957 for the officers of upper campus 
clubs. This conference will be planned by the Ag-Domecon 
Council Student Participation Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John Porter, Chairman 


Anay Gantt ’57 is Student Chairman of Farm and 
Home Week this year. Joan Williams ’58 and John Por- 
ter 58 are Assistant Co-chairmen. 


Pi cads of the six regular Farm and Home Week 
Committees (registration, Swedish Exchange, ushering, 
publicity, attendance, and club concession co-ordination), 
have been appointed, and will meet some time before 
Christmas. Sign-ups for membership on these committees 


. will be taken in three or four weeks at Mann Libray and 


Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 


Tue Ag-Hec Day Square Dance held in Barton Hall 
netted Ag-Domecon Council over $115. This is more than 
(turn to page 12) 
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Enjoy Life 
Enjoy Life 


Enjoy Life 


Eat out more often 


Eat at 


Joe's 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 


MARSHALL BROTHERS 


One of the Northeast’s Fastest 
Growing Hatcheries 


WHY 


1. Marshall’s 24,000 breeders that pro- 
duce your chicks are of the very best strains 
obtainable. Their Kimber White Leghorns hold 
an all-time Random Sample test record for 
profits per bird. Marshall Rhode Island Reds 
have efficiency of production equal to Leg- 
horns, but have a quiet heavy-breed temper- 
ament. Their popular Red Rock Crosses lay 
very well and have top meat value at the end 
of their laying period. 

2. Truck deliveries on 85% of all chicks 
hatched in 1956. Over 75,000 driven by 
Marshalls’ especially equipped chick delivery 
trucks. 

3. Service and help on all poultry prob- 
lems from well-trained and experienced serv- 
ice men. 


Bob Marshall '38 


Marshall Brothers’ Hatchery 
R. D. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 4-6336 
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COURTESY OF A. A. ALLEN 


A falconer’s sparrow hawk pounces on a deer mouse. 


Falconry: Medieval Sport Gone Modern 


Some sportsmen still practice hawking although 


most hunters are now “factory equipped”. 


By THALIA NUNGEZER ‘57 


A cavalcade of mounted richly 
dressed lords and ladies with 
hooded falcons on their wrists, ac- 
companied by an assortment of serv- 
ants and dogs would look foolish to 
the present-day grouse or pheasant 
hunter. However, for many centuries 
before the advent of firearms, the an- 
cient sport of falconry, or hawking, 
was widely and ardently followed. 

Falconry was known in China as 
early as 2000 B.C. and is still prac- 
ticed in North Africa and the near 
and far eastern countries. It has been 
successfully revived in England and 
Germany. Though the United States 
has a great variety of hawks, legisla- 
tion in many states forbids their use 
to kill game. American enthusiasts 
must journey to Canada and Mexico 
to do their hawking. 


‘Two varieties of hawks are cus- 
tomarily used for falconry. First is the 
gyrafalcon, which was reserved for 
royal use in the middle ages. The 
American prairie falcon, the Ameri- 
can hawk, and the peregrine belong 
to this long-winged type which pre- 
fers the high open sky. They usually 
take their prey in a swooping, head- 
long dive. The short-winged hawks, 
including the goshawk and European 
sparrow hawk, use a short, swift, 
darting attack at low levels. They 
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overtake their prey in the air or on 
the ground, grasping it with their 
needle-sharp talons. 

Oddly enough, the female or falcon 
hawk is preferred for hunting. She is 
uniquely suited to pursue prey and 
make a kill since she is larger and 
more powerful than the male or tier- 
cel hawk. The quarry of the falcon 
varies from small game such as mice 
and rabbits, and other birds, to ante- 
lopes, foxes, wolves, and gazelles. 


V aRIOUS means of trapping 
hawks have been practiced throughout 
the centuries. They may be captured 
either from the nest when young, or 
when full grown. The American 
plains Indians sometimes hid in the 
carcass of a large animal and grabbed 
the legs of the bird as it came to feed. 

A less messy, but similar method 
is employed today by a Maryland bus- 
inessman and game keeper, Halter 
Cunningham. He and his partner 
stand on a beach and release a pigeon 
attached to a string. When it is struck 
by a hawk, Cunningham quickly bur- 
ies his partner in the sand up to his 
neck, covering him with a wooden 
crate. The buried man holds a second 
pigeon on a shorter string, Cunning- 
ham drives the falcon from the first 
kill, and the bird attacks the second 
pigeon. Then, the assistant pulls in 


the pigeon by pulling the string, 
reaches up through the sand, and 
grabs the falcon by the leg. 


PASSAGE hawks (those captured 
as adults), are hooded, then fed and 
handled in complete darkness until 
they become more tame. Later, they 
are fed in the light and carried among 
people and horses until they grow ac- 
customed to human activity. Prelimi- 
nary to hunting, the falcon is taught 
to recognize her master’s voice and to 
jump to his fist for food. Live prey 
or lure is thrown to the bird at in- 
creasing distances each day. Finally, 
the falcon is allowed to fly at the lure 
at liberty. 

Long-winged hawks are ‘flown out 
of the hood,” that is, they are un- 
hooded when the quarry is seen, or 
they “wait on” until game is flushed. 

Usually the hawk takes her prey 
from above, flying downward with 
amazing speed and striking the prey 
with a strong blow from the hind 
talon of one foot. Diving speed va- 
ries from 100 miles an hour for a per- 
egrine long-winged hawk, to a small 
tree hawk’s 220 miles an hour. 

Falcons are equipped with a hood 
and jesses (leather bands about the 
legs) to which varvels or rings with 
bells on them are attached. A leash is 

(turn to page 16) 
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Opportunities in Agriculture 


Extension agents help farmers solve their problems. 
By ROBERT W. ADLER ‘58 and DOUGLAS D. INNES ‘59 


F you like to work with farmers 

and their families, Extension may 
be just what you want. Both 4-H 
Club and County Agricultural Agents 
are needed. 


Extension Agents bring news from 
the College of Agriculture to the peo- 
ple of rural New York. In this kind 
of work, it would be your job to en- 
courage community interest among 
farm folks. You would try to make 
the lives of farm families fuller, and 
help to make their farming more 
profitable. 


Naturally, a 4-H Club Agent 
works with farm youth in his county. 
He organizes local 4-H Clubs and re- 
cruits adult leaders to keep the Club 
running smoothly. And, he works 
with the members to improve their in- 
dividual projects. 

Good public relations is an impor- 
tant part of the 4-H Club Agent’s job 
too. Besides publishing a county news- 
paper, and producing 4-H radio pro- 
grams, the agent makes frequent visits 
to local clubs, and to the homes of 
4-H Club members. Here he meets 
the 4-Her’s family, and by seeing 
the farm situation, he can do a better 
job of helping a boy or girl choose and 
develop projects best suited to the 
home farm. Also, the 4-H Club Agent 
often gets community organizations 
to sponsor competitions between 4-H 
members, such as chick raising con- 
tests. 


Although some of the duties are 
similar to those of the 4-H Agent, the 
Agricultural Extension Agent works 
directly with the farmers of the 
county. The Ag. Extension Agent 
helps farmers solve their problems 
through farm visits, group meetings, 
training schools, radio programs for 
farmers, and newspaper coverage of 
happenings of interest to farmers. 


And, he may want to work late to 
finish whatever he has been doing. Be- 
cause of this, and the fact that the 
county agent’s schedule includes many 
night meetings, and some trips outside 
the county, he decides his own work- 
ing hours. 

Some Extension Agents use radio 
and television to reach their farm 
audiences. Besides giving farmers the 
“low-down” on “what’s new in agri- 
culture,” the County Agent can keep 
the city folks posted on what the 
tarmers in the county are doing. 

To prepare yourself for Extension 
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work you should take courses in near- 
ly every phase of agriculture, and yet 
emphasize some particular field of 
study. A few special extension courses 
are required. So, you should begin to 
plan now. 

Extra-curricular activities at Cor- 
nell are a vital part of the training of 
an Extension Agent. In fact, partici- 
pation in activities is a requirement 
for Extension majors. 

If you’re looking for a summer job, 
and are interested in Extension work 
as a career, you can get real field ex- 
periences by working as a summer As- 
sistant County Agent. A summer as- 
sistantship gives you a chance to see 
what Extension is really like by help- 
ing the County Agent. And, while 
you are getting an inside look at ex- 
tension work, Extension people have 
a chance to observe you. As a summer 
assistant last summer, you would have 
earned $250 a month, while getting 
practical training in your field. 


You may be saying, “This sounds 
O.K. to me, but I need to know more. 
Where can I find out more about a 
summer assistantship, or an Extension 
job?” First_go to Roberts Hall and 
see either the State Leader of County 
Agricultural Agents, or the State 4-H 
Club Leader. If you want to apply 
for an extension job, the State Leader 
will arrange an interview for you, at 










































































































































some future date, with a County Ex- 
tension Service Executive Committee 
in need of staff. Working conditions 
and salary will be discussed during 
your interview. 

Your starting salary as an assistant 
County Agent is determined cooperat- 
ively by you, the County Executive 


Committee, and a representative from: 


the State Leader’s office. It can range 
from $4000 to $4500 a year. The 
maximum salary for an Agricultural 
Agent is about $10,000, and about 
$8,000 for a 4-H Club Agent. Start- 
ing salary may depend somewhat up- 
on your work as a summer assistant. 
Your years of experience in Extension 
will help determine your rate of sal- 
ary advancement. 

Extension work is a challenging vo- 
cation. There are many rewards other 
than salary. For example, the 4-H 
Club Agent can watch a young fel- 
low or girl progress from the 4-Her’s 
chick project in grammar school, to a 
state or national leadership position 
in club work. And, the Agricultural 
Agent can see the farming in his 
county improve as animal and crop 
production becomes more efficient. 

If you have a good general back- 
ground in agriculture, a wide variety 
of interests, and a love for working 
with rural people, why not take a 
walk up to Roberts Hall see what the 
Extension Service can offer you. 


Farm visits are an important part of an Extension Agent's job. 


















































































































































































































































Years before the practice 
of scientific entomology 
most insect control was 


a matter of superstition. 


Insect Control Was Grandad’s Problem Too 


By SUSAN KLEINMAN ‘56 


N Australian naval officer, who 

was also a distinguished entomol- 
ogist 150 years ago, narrowly escaped 
being locked up by the Gosford police 
as a person of unsound mind. How- 
ever, the individual who studies in- 
sects and their control today is a re- 
spected man with an accepted prac- 
tice. But 150 years ago he was consid- 
ered “synonymous with everything 
that was futile and childish.” 


Since little scientific work was done 
then, plant and tree growers were left 
to their own devices. There was 
neither the knowledge about insects, 
nor the materials and equipment 
necessary to combat them. So most 
growers turned to superstition. The 
firing of guns in orchards, hanging 
dead animals on trees, and sprinkling 
snuff on tree trunks are examples of 
measures to which they resorted. 


In seeking more effective remedies, 
some nineteenth century gardeners 
were influenced by the common medi- 
cal belief that the worse a drug tasted 
or smelled, the more good it was sup- 
posed to do. Thus, materials to com- 
bat pests were selected for their of- 
fensiveness to the senses. 


"T RAPS were another common 
method, and many original ideas were 
used. A Doctor I. P. Trimble found 
an old bootleg in the crotch of a 
neighbor’s pear tree; upon examining 
it he found 16 coddling moth cocoons 
in its folds. This started his experi- 
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ments with leather, old carpet, cloth 
and hay rope. The result was his un- 
hesitating recommendation to “wind 
three coils of hay rope, as tightly as 
possible, arond the tree at some little 
distance from the ground.” 

Other traps were made of bright 
tin with kerosene lamps and _ basins 
containing sweetened liquid to attract 
the pests. It was not uncommon to 
see, hanging in orchards, many wide- 
mouthed bottles, half-filled with vari- 
ous liquids which were also intended 
to attract the insects. 

Occasionally tar or tarred boards 
were placed at the edge of a field. In- 
sects that moved close to them were 
apt to stick to the tar. This method 
was seldom used, however, because of 
the expense of tar in most areas. 


SoME growers tried to leave 
one or two early-fruiting trees to 
serve as traps. These trees were en- 
cased, and pigs or sheep pastured be- 
neath them who would promptly eat 
the infected fruit. However, the fail- 
ure of neighboring growers to cooper- 
ate made most of these traps ineffec- 
tive. 

To some it seemed logical to en- 
velop the tree in an air tight tent 
made of an octagonal sheet. After- 
wards, the tent was filled with a gas 
much lighter than air which quickly 
rose and filled the tent. The gas was 
fatal to all forms of animal life and 
much care had to be taken in using 
this treatment. 


Theoretically a perfect protector, 
but actually a useless device, was the 
wire-cage protector. The cages appar- 
ently proved an attraction for insects, 
for nearly twice as many got into the 
caged trees as into those untreated. 


PILING or scattering various sub- 
stances around the base of the trees 
to keep out worms became another 
popular method. From time to time 
good results were reported from the 
use of tobacco stems wound around 
the base of the trees, or from tobacco 
powder sprinkled in the soil. 


One afflicted cherry grower sent 
the following hint: “We have been 
growing, in our hen yard, several 
cherry trees and they were not as bad- 
ly infected as the trees outside of it. 
We can only account for it in that the 
hens found the insects as food.” 


Some growers washed their trees 
with soap and water, in hopes that 
cleanliness might help. Crude sprays 
of kerosene emulsions, lye solutions, 
and similar mixtures were tried with 
varying success. But the strong nature 
of these materials, combined with the 
poor spraying methods, often resulted 
in stained, injured, or dead trees. 


Of course today’s insecticides have 
replaced these trial and error methods, 
but just think how dull our lives 
would be if we couldn’t read about 
our grandfathers’ efforts to extermi- 
nate insect pests. 
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Maybe you would like 
a real Indian meal if 
you are tired of eating 
the ‘same old thing”. 


By MERIS I. WLODINGER ‘60 


bright fuchsia sari caught our 

eye as we were walking on the 
Ag campus, and we soon discovered 
its owner was Miss Nainie, a grad- 
uate student and native of India. 
Having just read about Indian cook- 
ery, we asked her to add a personal 
touch to our newly acquired knowl- 
edge. She was delighted to talk about 
her homeland, and with smiles and 
gestures related a small part of a fas- 
cinating culture. 

Miss Nainie pointed out that her 
customs were not typical of all of In- 
dia, but were those of a not too ortho- 
dox family. There are many races and 
religions in her native land, each with 
characteristic rituals, and it would be 
dificult to describe every one. 

Before thinking of preparing or 
serving Indian food, Miss Nainie sug- 
gested, we should try to create an In- 
dian atmosphere. We asked how to go 
about it, and she informed us that the 
room we eat in must be immaculate. 
Before entering, everyone must wash 
his hands and feet, and then must eat 
the meal bare-footed. 

On ordinary occasions, the room is 
arranged simply. There are low stools 
to sit on, and food on the floor in 
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From the Gourmet’s Notebook 
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COURTESY OF D. DEULKAR 


Indian dishes like chappathi, and chawal, are eaten from thals dr brass plates 
placed on the floor. 


front of them. Or there might be a 
raised platform covered with a thin 
spread. The food is placed in the cen- 
ter of the spread on a narrow colored 
strip which is usually red. We would 
sit on the outer edge of the platform, 
facing the center. The whole family, 
including grandparents, uncles, and 
aunts should be present, as is custom- 
ary in India. 


"THE food is on thals. We hinted 
that “It might be difficult to procure 
thals here in the United States,” and 
then finally had to ask what a thal 
was. Miss Nainie laughed, and said 
that it is a large, flat plate made of 
silver, brass, or stainless steel, depend- 
ing on the economic status of the fam- 
ily, and that any dish resembling this 
one would do. 


We would place around the outside 
of the thal salt, lemon, and pickles. In 
the center, there would be a huge 
heap of rice which is eaten with most 
of the other courses. Any other foods 
of the meal, such as curry and meat 
dishes are placed in little bowls on the 
outer edge of the thal. 

First on the menu is chappathi, 
which is baked or fried bread, and 


vegetable dishes — cauliflower, peas, 
carrots, potatoes, or pumpkin. This 
would be easy enough for us to dupli- 
cate. Any bread not commercially 
baked, and our usual _ vegetables 
would be adequate. If we are a little 
more ambitious we might use a recipe 
for fried bread that includes many 
different types of wheat. 

Our next course would be chawal, 
which is a rice preparation, and a cur- 
ried dish of pickles and peppers. Min- 
ute rice, and our own mixture of 
pickles, spices, vegetables, and fruits 
would do nicely for us. Indians spice 
their food very heavily according to 
our standards. They use tumeric, cori- 
ander, ginger, and garlic among other 
seasonings. If we add American seas- 
oning in large amounts we will get 
similar effect. We could substitute 
parsley for coriander. 


The meal continues with papad, a 
very thin lentil preparation. Here we 
can use our ingenuity and substitute 
a savory wafer or cracker. Rice eaten 
with vegetables and pickles, and then 
with dhai (yogart) follows. 

Our last dish is a sweet, usually 

(turn to page 15) 
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Agricultural Books in Review 


Here are two books that you might want to read. 


By GERALD P. HIRSCH ‘53 and EDWARD L. RAZINSRY ‘60 


Mr. Benson and His Attack on Past 
Farm Policy 


N Ezra Taft Bension’s recent book 

entitled “Farmers at the Cross- 
roads,” our Secretary of Agriculture 
attacks certain past farm policies 
(such as rigid supports) with facts 
and figures that solidly back his own 
farm policy. 

In past years, Mr. Benson claims, 
the farmer has been misguided and 
misinformed about the values and fu- 
ture outcome of various farm polices. 


One fallacy that misguided both the 
farmer and the American public dur- 
ing and after World War II was the 
belief that high rigid price supports 
were responsible for agricultural pros- 
perity. Mr. Benson argues that the 
“Insatiable demands of war and war- 
time inflation resulted in high rigid 
prices for everything farmers could 
produce.” He further asserts that, “if 
one claims credit for the high wartime 
prices, then one must be willing to 
claim credit for the war, with its 
misery and its bloodshed.” 


A fallacy considered more serious 
than the aforementioned one is that 
high price supports can hold up farm 
incomes even though surpluses ac- 
cumulate. “In every year but one 
from 1947 through 1955, farm in- 
come declined and in all these years, 
until mid 1955, high rigid price sup- 
ports were on the statute books and 
completely in effect.” 


Our Secretary of Agriculture is 
shrewd. He protects himself from 
refutation by avoiding mention of the 
parties responsible for these fallacies. 


To cite an example of the ruinous 
aspects of high price supports, Mr. 
Benson makes a comparison between 
the cotton crisis and soybean prosper- 
ity. Twenty-five years of government 
solicitude has not kept the cotton in- 
dustry from losing markets every- 
where. The predicament that cotton 
farmers face today is perilous. On the 
contrary, soy bean producers, who 
have never had price support, are 
gaining new world markets, and the 
outlook is very bright. Mr. Benson 
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claims the difference between the two 
industries is that while “Cotton de- 
cided to fight its battles in the legisla- 
tive halls, soybean producers decided 
to fight in the market place.” He con- 
cedes, however, other factors, such as 
increased demand for synthetic mate- 
rials, has hurt the cotton market. 


A number of steps can be taken to 
correct today’s farm problems. First, 
the abolition of high rigid price sup- 
ports on the five basic commodities; 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and peanuts. 
Secondly, the soil bank, though not a 
means to an end, is a program aimed 
toward better land use, less intensive 
operation, and better conservation. An 
equally important goal is the tempo- 
rary cut in production of those crops 
in heaviest supply. 

In setting forth the aims of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son states, “Our goal is a continuing- 
ly prosperous, expanding and free ag- 
riculture.” By free he means individ- 
ual action by the farmers, free of 
government interference. 


Let us remember that this book is 
a philosophy expounded by Benson in 
his role as Secretary of Agriculture. 
His book contains a deeply religious 
undertone, which while sincere, is out 
of tone with the subject. And even 
though Mr. Benson presents one road 
toward farm improvement, other 
roads might prove to be just as good, 
if not better. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey 
an informal biography 
by Philip Dorf 


A stranger once remarked to Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey’s father,““That’s 
a nice little boy you have there.” Mr. 
Bailey replied of frail, young Liberty, 
“Yes, but I am not sure that we will 
be able to raise him.” At the age of 
97, Liberty Hyde Bailey was still 
around to tell the story. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, an Informal 
Biography by Philip Dorf, warmly 
relates the story of these 97 years. At 
the beginning of the book, we find 


Liberty Hyde Bailey as a name, a 
legend. At the end he is an under- 
standing, inquisitive, ever-learning, 
ever-teaching friend. 

Since early childhood, Bailey had 
an overwhelming love of nature and 
an interest in all living things. At the 
back of his home was an abandoned 
toolshed. This, young Liberty trans- 
formed into his “museum,” in which 
he studied all sorts of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, toads, and the like. 


At one point, this love of nature 
went almost to its limit. Discovering 
an elevated oven in back of the kit- 
chen stove, Liberty transferred to it 
some oddly shaped eggs which he had 
found under a rotting log. Some 
time later, he was summoned by the 
excited shouts of his step-mother who 
had opened the oven door only to be 
greeted by the new life which had 
come from the eggs. The “new life” 
happened to be snakes. 


During the course of his earlier 
years, Bailey began concentrating 
more and more on the study of plants. 
Wherever and however it was pos- 
sible, he strived to learn about flora 
of all kinds. In order to increase his 
knowledge, Liberty entered the Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture in 
September of 1877, just 27 years be- 
fore he was to become the dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 


Nine years after graduation from 
college, Liberty accepted an offer to 
become the assistant of Asa Gray, the 
world famous director of Harvard 
University’s Herbarium. 

In 1884, Bailey’s alma mater estab- 
lished a department of horticulture 
and landscape gardening with Bailey 
at its head. 

Toward the end of his third year 
at Michigan State, he delivered a 
series of lectures in horticulture at 
Cornell, and only four months later 
he became the head of the department 
of practical and experimental horti- 
culture there. This was the beginning 
of what could be called Bailey’s most 
fruitful years. 


(turn to page 15) 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


econ a» ——mgpanae or ererereereerere 
BY 












, ae 2 ae Spe ae ae b 5 ee : 
Link-Belt engineers have played a vital role in developing to- tailoring of chain to a specific job has increased machine 
day’s high standard of farm machinery. In many cases, their efficiency, reduced maintenance, stepped up harvest yield. 





Ae Sel SA <a vrs ae ‘ es) are? ri si " ~~ ~ x Pe a ; 
Link-Belt Roller and Steel Detachable Hard-working, self-propelled combine Corn picking demands tough drives—and 
chains help this productive cotton picker uses approximately 40-ft. of double-pitch this modern machine uses Steel Link-Belt 


move through the field at high speed. Link-Belt Precision Steel Roller Chain. as well as double-pitch “AG” roller chain. 


Quality bonus for quality machines 


... provided by Link-Belt chains tailored to 
specific drive and Cofiveying requirements 


7 farm equipment designer who wants the benefits of 
chain applied to his product can profit by the unique ap- 
plication background of Link-Belt. Specialists, who devote 


full time to working with farm equipment manufacturers, 5 Steel 

can recommend the proper size and type of chain—consider- ae Link-Belt D 

5 ce , ; jouble- 

ing all conditions, inculding horsepower, speed, type. of Pitch - 

service and others. Precision 
Often the problem is speedily solved as a result of experi- Steel 

ence with similar applications—or may be so complex as ' Roller 

to require the use of our extensive engineering and research an Chain 


facilities. Whatever the solution, it means longer chain life 
plus a more productive piece of equipment. 





Aa, Precision 
Li N K ¢ ) e E LT - 
Mak aA f ' 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS : . Cut and Cast 
g —oeF Tooth Sprockets 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve Industry 
ere Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New Class 400 Pintle Chai 

York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South ass ane See 
Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 14,061 
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GIFTS 


For All Occaisions 
Jewelry 
Watches 
Diamonds 
Crystal 
Perfume 
China 


at 


HEGGIE'S 


136 E. State Street 


Wd dius 
look Better With 
CAMARGO 


WINDOW SHADES 
Washable—piastic finish— 
cloth base — waterproof 
— colorfast. Will not crack 


or break. AS LOW AS 


$1.59 


ITHACA 
FLOOR COVERING 


407 Taughannock Blvd. 
Phone 4-9913 


A Glimpse at Some Bulletins 


Why don’t you stop by the basement of Roberts 
Hall, and pick up these useful bulletins? 


“Spray Schedule for Tree Fruits” 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 815 


Complete data for spraying apple, 
pear, cherry, peach, plum, prune, and 
quince trees are given in this booklet. 
It describes the diseases and insects 
that present control problems and 
tells what sprays to use for each type. 
In addition, it suggests sprays for 
various stages of fruit development. 
Revised in April, 1956, this bulletin 
gives precise, complete and timely 
information. 


“Controlling Weeds and Algae in 
Farm Ponds” 


Cornell Extension Bulletin 910 


This is an interesting, helpful bul- 
letin, telling why it is desirable to 
have clean, weed-free farm ponds. It 
cautions that at present there is no 
known method of controlling pond 
weeds and algae permanently, but it 
gives several measures that can be 
used to hold growth in check. Deep 
ponds are less likely to become 
clogged than very shallow ones. 
Heavy fertilization of pond water 
helps control growth of weeds by en- 
couraging the growth of plankton. 
These tiny plants keep sunlight from 
reaching the bottom of the pond and 
thus discourage the growth of weeds. 
The most effective method of control, 
however, is the use of chemicals. The 
bulletin gives detailed directions for 
the use of sodium arsenite, copper sul- 
fate, and 2, 4-D. 


“Duck Growing” 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 354 


Whether the reader is a profession- 
al duck grower or owns or hopes to 
own a small flock, he can find a 
wealth of practical information in this 
bulletin. It embraces every phase of 
the business, from opportunities in 
duck farming to marketing of meat 
and eggs. Recommended location of 


duck farms and feeding and housing 
methods are described. Methods of 
incubation and selection of breeders 
are compared. Diseases are listed and 
described. Comparisons are made of 
duck and chicken meat and eggs. 


“A Housecleaning Handbook” 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 590 


“A Housecleaning Handbook’ is 
really a handy thing to have around. 
Not only does it outline certain steps 
in making cleaning easier, but it gives 
information on everything from char- 
acteristics of cleaning supplies to how 
to keep wallpaper colorful. Caring 
for silver, rugs, plastics, leather, and 
your valuable housecleaning tools is a 
simple matter according to this in- 
formative bulletin. The handbook in- 
cludes a chart about plastics, telling 
the type of plastic various household 
tools are made of, the characteristics 
of each type, what it is resistant to, 
and what it is damaged by. 


“Underfoot” 


Cornell Rural School Leaflet Volume 
49, No. 4 


Written particularly for children 
in rural schools, this little booklet 
outlines, clearly and simply, some 
methods to learn about the soil be- 
neath us. Amply illustrated, “Under- 
foot” covers all types of soil, where 
they occur, what animals may be 
found, and how these animals affect 
the soil and the plants which grow in 
it. Take a handful of soil, the authors 
advise, look at it, handle it, wet it, 
guess its name. Compare the soil from 
your garden with that under fallen 
leaves, or from a stream bank. A 
well-classified list of “Some Things 
to Read” at the end helps the reader 
to find additional material. This is a 
good bulletin to send home to your 
little brother or sister. 
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Buying Clothes? Here Are Some Tips. 


Women, and men too, should know more about 
fabrics and labels before buying clothing. 


By DOROTHY L. KENYON ‘60 


N order to be a wise shopper, it 

isn’t necessary to go equipped with 
microscope, Bunsen burner, or test 
tubes to avoid being gypped. It is eas- 
ier and almost as effective to put 
ready-to-wear articles to a good test 
by touch, sight, a little knowledge 
about fibers and fabrics, an under- 
standing of the labels on a garment, 
and just plain common sense. 


The label of an article can provide 
a large portion of the information you 
need. Good labels include such facts 
as fiber content (this is especially 
necessary with so many multifiber 
synthetics on the market today), yarn 
count, or the number of threads per 
inch, type of weave, gauge (the size 
of the stitch), and denier, which is 
the number of stitches per one-and-a- 
half inches. 

A buyer must depend on the label 
for hidden qualities, such as color 
fastness, shrinkage, dressing (type of 
stiffening used), and finish. In addi- 
tion, most labels carry such informa- 
tion as grade, brand, construction, 
care, and size. 

By knowing a few things about 
fibers, the labels will be much more 
meaningful. For instance, did you 
know that wool, cotton, silk, linen, 
rayons and vicara are considered the 
water loving fabrics? They are com- 
fortable to wear because they absorb 
moisture, but they scorch easily and 
dry slowly. 


Water disliking fabrics include ny- 
lon, dacron, dynel, orlon, fiberglass, 
acrilan, seran, and acetate. These dry 
quickly, and are wrinkle resistant. 
They don’t show water stains, and 
they do hold pleats. However, they 
collect static electricity, and are sub- 
ject to pilling (the formation of little 
fuzzy balls of material as a result of 
rubbing). In addition, they will melt 
at high heats. 

After investigating the labels, you 
can put the garments to your own 
tests. Look at the weave. Is it loose 
and course, or firm and tight? Hold 
a piece of the fabric up to a light. A 
loose weave will show quite a bit of 
light, while a firm one will let very 
little through. By feeling the fabric, 
you can determine its body and tex- 
ture, such as softness, flexibility, and 
roughness. 


N OW ask yourself a few questions. 
Are the seams and hems generous? 
Does the fabric pill? Are the button- 
holes bound, and do they look well- 
finished? Can the belt be washed, or 
must it be cleaned? Is there an extra 
button attached in case you lose one? 
Are accessories included? Are the 
sleeves of coats and suits lined? 


After this inspection of the label, 
fabric, and construction, which can be 
completed in just a matter of minutes, 
you can be reasonably sure if your 
buy will be a good one. 
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S muffled students go bucking their way against 

the sharp winds of the upper campus their 
minds are oblivious to the discomforture of frost 
bitten faces and chilled body extremities. Their 
thoughts are turned more happily toward pleasures 
and relaxation awaiting them over Chirstmas vaca- 
tion. Faculty members, too, are included in this ex- 
pectant group, and members of the Countryman are 
not to be excluded. 

On behalf of the entire staff then, I wish to ex- 
tend to all our readers—Cornell students and fac- 
ulty, high school students, 4-H Agents, and voca- 
tional agricultural teachers the merriest of Christ- 
mases and the happiest of holiday seasons as we lay 
aside our copy temporarily and form new ideas in 
the interim to present to our readers in the forth- 
coming year.—N. L. G. 





By C. Robert Martin, 
Supervisor of Beef Cattle Operations, 


Empire Livestock Markettng Cooperative 


Marketing Beef Type 
Cattle in Our State 


How is it that Em- 
pire Livestock Mar- 
keting Cooperative 
now helps’ market 
more beef type cattle 
than all other auc- 
tion markets in New 
York State put to- 
gether? 

4 We at Empire are 
. proud of the prog- 
Mr. Martin ress we have made 
in the marketing of “fat” or beef type 
cattle of the Angus, Hereford and Short- 
horn Breeds. Soon after we were organ- 
ized there was pressure brought on us to 
establish a beef type cattle market in about 
every County in the State. We knew from 
experience that it took more than money 
to build facilities and hire talent to build 
a successful market on dairy type cattle 
for slaughter. Regardless of the facilities 
and the talent you can hire, there is one 
other factor—and a very important one— 
and that is a dependable supply of cattle 
of all species every market day in the 
year, where packers can depnd on getting 
the number and grade of cattle to supply 
their trade. 

We found from a survey, that Angus, 
Hereford, and Shorthorn cattle were thin- 
ly scattered all over the big State of New 
York, but there were not enough cattle in 
any one section to build a dependable fin- 
ished cattle market that would supply the 
number of “fat” cattle that it took to build 
a successful, dependable market for such 
cattle. 

After much work, we found the largest 
number of Angus, Hereford and Short- 
horn cattle available in Western New 
York. We decided to start with our Cal- 
edonia market—and I am glad to say it 
has developed into one of the best “fat” 
cattle markets in the country. 

We have made splendid progress at our 
other six markets, especially Bath and 
Bullville. We expect much more progress 
as beef type finished cattle numbers 
increase. 


empire 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Dispersals and farm sales a specialty. 


See any Empire Stockyards manager. 
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Views of the Student Exchange 


Dear Friends, 


S I sit here writing this letter, 
the sun is just dropping out of 
sight behind a small hill. The time? 
It is now 2:30 p.m. and our 18 hours 
of darkness are just beginning. When 
I first arrived in Sweden six months 
ago, we had 18 hours of daylight in- 
stead. In fact, only 600 miles north 
of Uppsala, the sun never shows 
above the horizon during December. 
The new students, 39 men and 3 
women, arrived at the college during 
the first week of November. This 
week was an initiation week. The 
newcomers were expected to introduce 
themselves to all of the 250 old stu- 
dents, and to remember their names. 
They also acted as waiters and, in 
their extra time, did odd jobs like 
polishing the college trophies and 
moving furniture. 

At the end of the week there was a 
banquet for the students and the pro- 
fessors. After a short play, given by 
the old students, the new students re- 
ceived their college names and were 
accepted as Utunesians. All of us 
have nicknames by which we are 
known during college. Due to an old 
Swedish system of naming children, 
many of the students have the same 
name, so these college names are very 
practical. I was given the name 
“Pteros,” which is Greek for wing. 

Although the school year officially 
began with the arrival of the new 


Around the Upper Quad (from page 3) 


the usual profit on the dance. About 350 people came. 


At the November meeting, Dr. D. D. Delahanty from 
the Cornell Large Animal Clinic got the Saddle Club 
members “off on the right foot” in a talk on injuries and 
diseases of horses’ feet. Bettina Corning ’60 was elected 


secretary for the year. 


December activities are — a gymkhana (small horse 
show with games) on the 14th( and a party with the Pre- 
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students, not much studying was done 
until after the initiation week. Then, 
they began their studies in one of the 
five major fields, which are; plant 
husbandry, animal husbandry, agri- 
cultural economics, agricultural engi- 
neering, and general agriculture. Dur- 
ing the first year, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and botany courses are 
included. Students begin to specialize 
after they have completed these basic 
sciences. The lectures in all subjects 
are finished in three and a half years 
and most of the students complete 
their B.S. degree in four or five years. 


‘THE students decide when they 
will take exams. Often they will take 
one a year or two after they have at- 
tended the lectures. After they do the 
required work, they make individual 
appointments with the professor for 
the exam. Thus they take it only 
when they feel ready. This system is 
possible because more emphasis is 
placed on private reading and research 
than on lectures. 


Very few students have part-time 
jobs to help pay their college expenses. 
Most of them borrow the money from 
the bank, for if they have a good 
record and a certain number of 
credits, the government will guaran- 
tee the loan. If a student is not able 
to repay, the government will pay it 
for him. 


Rooms are a little more expensive 
here, but food generally is somewhat 
cheaped, so that four years at Ultuna 
would cost about the same as four 
years at Cornell. 


"THE Exchange Scholarship pro- 
vides room, board, tuition and books. 
In addition, it includes a monthly al- 
lowance that takes care of laundry, 
extra food, and a few movies. It is 
easily possible to live on what the 
scholarship provides. The only big ex- 
pense is travelling between America 
and Sweden. This costs about $450 
for the round trip and includes an al- 
lowance for train travel. However, 
many of the benefits of living and 
studying in another country cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 


Soon it will be time for you soph- 
omores to make your applications for 
the Swedish Exchange Scholarships 
for 1957-58. I hope this short article 
has helped to explain a little more 
about Ultuna. Ask Gert Mansson or 
George LaMont any questions that 
you might want answered. They are 
both experts on Ultuna, Sweden, and 
the Swedish way of life. 


Best wishes to all for the holiday 
season, and good luck to all for the 
coming finals week. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kenneth L. Wing ‘‘Pteros” 


Vet Club on the 15th. The gymkhana is one of a Friday 
night series sponsored by the Saddle Club. Judy Zanger 
57 is chairman of this event for intermediate and ad- 
vanced riders. Classes include advanced equitation, break- 
and-out (an intermediate horsemanship class), pleasure 
hack, modified international jumping, saddling race, and 
an obstacle scurry. 


The next meeting will be held on January 15. Mov- 


ies on Arabian and cutting horse from Al-Marah Farm in 
Washington, D.C., will be shown. 
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Countryman Represented at 


College Magazine Convention 


IVE people on our staff have no 
reason to doubt any more the oft- 
quoted statement that being a staff 
member of the Cornell Countryman 
provides you with any number of new 
experiences. The “experiences” they 
got attending the Annual Convention 
of the Agricultural College Mag- 
azines, Associated, included every- 
thing from how to drive on snow and 
keep calm during a skid, to how to 
avoid being blown down the street in 
the windy city of Chicago. The most 
important experience we got, how- 
ever, was the Conference itself. 
Natalie Gundrey, Richard Hewitt, 
Doug Innes, Dan Michl, and Len 
Pincas of the Countryman staff left 
on a very warm November 21st for 
Chicago, meeting place for this na- 
tional college magazine association to 
which the Countryman belongs. The 
temperature got progressively lower, 
the snow deeper, and the roads more 
slippery as we drove, until somewhere 
in Indiana, we skidded off the road 
into a ditch. We learned a lot about 
Indiana policemen, too. They’ll smile 
through any circumstance! 


At the Conference, we discussed 
such topics as “Cutting costs but not 
quality,” “Recruiting a staff,” “New 
ways to illustrate and display stories,” 
and “How to get better advertising 
and more subscriptions.” 


We met and exchanged ideas with 
members of other college magazines, 
and found out how they were organ- 
ized. Some colleges paid their editors 
and business managers, others subsi- 
dized their magazines heavily, and a 
few college administrations gave 
credit hours to staff members. 


At lunch time on Friday, we visited 
the Chicago Board of Trade. A fan- 
tastic sight with its buff-jacketed 
board members standing in circles ges- 
ticulating and shouting widely to 
each other, it is here that the nation’s 
grain crops are bought and sold. 


As we left the Exchange, we met 
two members of Cornell’s Livestock 
Judging Team, who were in Chicago 
for the International Livestock Ex- 
position. 


At the ACMA banquet on Friday 


evening, representatives of Successful 


Farming, Farm Journal, Capper’s 
Farmer, and the Agricultural Leaders 
Digest presented awards. The Coun- 
tryman was given the most coveted 
award in the ACMA—“To the staff 
of the magazine publishing the best 
magazine from the standpoint of 
overall excellence.” We also received 
a second prize for “articles of interest 
to women,” and competed in two 
other classes; “best cover,” and “‘pre- 
sentation of technical material in a 
way the layman can understand.” 


At the last sessions on Saturday, 
Len Pincas did a fine job on proposed 
revisions of the ACMA Constitution. 
The Conference closed with election 
of next year’s officers. 


It took thirty hours of driving to 
get back to school. The snowstorm 
that blanketed the Erie, Pennsylvania 
area blanketed us too. 


We were tired, hungry, and nerve- 
spent as we pulled into Ithaca, but the 
walnut and gold plaque saying, 
“Overall Excellence, Cornell Coun- 
tryman, 1956” made our trip very 


much worthwhile.—N. L. G. 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Good Food — Courteous Service 


at prices that students can afford 


REMEMBER — now at two locations 


308 Stewart Ave. 


14 


312 E. Seneca Street 
321 College Ave. 


Dial 4-6016 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews(from page 8) 


As Liberty advanced, the university 
expanded with him. In an 1893 ad- 
dress at Franklin Hall, Bailey said, 
“Agricultural education is the coming 
education. . . The state must foster it. 
Some institution must come to the 
fore, free from bigotry and convention 
and inspired with patriotic hope. . . 
Let that institution be Cornell!” And 
so it was! Through the patient efforts 
of Bailey, Isaac P. Roberts, and oth- 
ers, on May 9, 1904, the State Col- 
lege was established, with Bailey as 
its dean. 


At the age of 55, he retired from 
his position as dean to take up a life 
of his own. He traveled, taught, and 
learned. As late as 1950, at the age 
of 92, Liberty was planning a trip to 
Africa. It was while making these 
plans that he fell, breaking his thigh 
bone. Although this did not extin- 
guish the Bailey “fire,” it did greatly 
decrease its intensity. Twenty years 
before his death, Bailey said, “On the 
day that I lose my enthusiasm let me 
die.‘ From the time of his accident, 
he only worked in his study for a few 
hours each day on various unfinished 
tasks, including his last book, The 
Garden of Bellflowers. On December 
25, 1954, Liberty Hyde Bailey passed 
away at the age of 97. 


“Teacher and administrator, edi- 
tor and author, scientist, naturist, 
poet, and philosopher — and always 
the individualist. This was Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. His life was a blending 
of interests, objectives, qualities and 
forces —- a complex of mysticism and 
pragmatism, of tenderness, strength, 
of reflection and action.” 


Indian Cookery (from page 7) 


kheer, a preparation of rice pudding 
consistency, or metha, a solid preserve. 
Knowing that the basic ingredients of 
any sweet preparation from India are 
lentil flour, rice flour, butter, and 
sugar, we might take it from there 
and cook up something quite interest- 
ing by adding bits of this and that. 
We would not discard our custom 
of an after dinner treat. By preparing 
our own dough, stuffing it with nuts, 
and peppering it, we would have an 
American substitute for paan, a prep- 
aration of betel leaves stuffed with 
various nuts, slaked lime, and cad- 
miun cloves. Any cloves or spices 
might be added to our own creation. 


_ Miss Nainie suggested some don’ts 
in serving Indian food. We would 


(turn to page 16) 
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Shoulder to Shoulder i ‘oni i a 

: airymen in the great milk producing areas 
For Better Milk Markets! included in the so-called “New York Milk- 
shed” are helping to tell area consumers about 
the value of dairy foods through voluntary 
one-cent-per-hundred milk check deductions. 
Payable to Milk for Health, Inc., these funds 
help support the national milk advertising pro- 
gram of American Dairy Association and the 
nutrition education work of 12 area market 
Dairy Councils. Shoulder to shoulder, dairy- 
men stand together for better milk markets 
through 


e MILK FOR HEALTH, INC. 


119 S. Cayuga Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


We're proud of our lubrication jobs 


Save up to 4% over premium grades 


TED BARNETT'S 
BLUE SUNOCO SERVICE 


519-23 West State Street 


Phone 4-9086 Ithaca, N. Y. 


STUDENT LAUNDROMAT 


40214 College Ave. 


Fluff Dry 


Laundering Dry Cleaning 


Same Service 
Available 


At The 


Downtown Laundromat 
114 West State Street 










LES & WES 
DINER 


Home of the original Tullyburgers, Now brings you 





Super Tullyburger 










W. State St. Phone 4-9072 
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Browning 
King 
& Co. 


222 E. State St. 


Opposite Ithaca Hotel 


“One of the great 
men’s clothing stores 


of the state.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
give her a 


Me 
No other name on a Christmas gift 
watch will mean more to her than 


LONGINES 
The World’s Most Honored Watch! 


LONGINES. Exquisitely and exclusively 
styled in hand-detailed gold-filled case. 
$71.50 FTl 


SCHOOLEY'S 


152 E. State St. 
Ith. 2598 


Indian Cookery (from page 15) 
never serve beef, for the Hindu re- 
ligion doesn’t allow it. However, we 
could prepare lamb or goat. Chicken 
and fish are also customary. A second 
don’t is—only water and buttermilk 
are served to the adults at the table, 
although children may drink other 
beverages. Afterwards, we might of- 
fer our guests cow milk, or various 
hot beverages such as tea and coffee. 
This after dinner drink is often dif- 
ferent in each home, however. 


Falconry (from page 4) 


is used in training. For protection in 
carrying a single hawk, the handler 
wears a heavy gauntlet on his wrist. 
Or he can carry hawks on a frame 
suspended from his shoulders. 

A hawk or eagle may become very 
attached to its owner. Aquila, an 
American bald eagle owned by Dan 
Mannix, who is this country’s best 
known falconer, is devoted to the 
Mannix family, but is unpredictable 
with strangers. Aquila is a back seat 
driver, and screams at passing motor- 
ists from her perch at the rear of the 
car. This bird’s eyesight is phenome- 
nal. Aquila can spot a one inch cube 


If we wanted to plan a party, we 
could send invitations for “rath-ka- 
kana,” which means “evening meal,” 
and decorate with colored lights, 
flowers, and incense. For particulars 
on rath-ka-kana, and other meals, we 
can read some more books on the sub- 
ject. Finding Dharum Jit Singh’s 
Classic Cooking From India very 
helpful, and getting a last word of 
encouragement from Miss Nainie, we 
decided to try rath-ka-kana for our- 
selves. 


of meat on the ground from a mile 
and a half in the air. 

Cornellians may recall the visit of 
the British expert, Captain Knight, to 
Bailey Hall a few years ago. The 
audience was spellbound as his trained 
eagle swooped perilously near their 
heads and returned to Knight, who 
worked without the face protector 
which is customary. 

The excitement and satisfaction of 
watching a well-trained hawk in pur- 
suit of prey has made falconry pop- 
ular for almost 4000 years. Even to- 
day, in the age of precision riflery, 
falconry remains a finely developed 
art among sportsmen. 


Empire Sreeden... 
For Getter Livestock 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Let NYABC Supply Your Herd 


Sires! Service to top sires of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss and Angus breeds. 
Nearly 200 technicians bring this 
service to your herd. For facts 
write to: 

New York Artificial Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Box 528, Ithaca, N .Y. 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 
The home of Pure Bred 


Guernseys 

Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 
Jack M. Wood, Manager 
Valatie, N. Y. 


GREYSTONE FARM 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Purebred Guernseys 

L. S. Riford, Owner 
Paul Fleming, Manager 


MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 
Calves available 


OLD MEADOW FARM 
E. Quaker Rd., 

Orchard Park, N. Y. 
Harry H. Larkin, Owner 


Guernseys Bred for Production 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewanga Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 
Purebred Guernseys 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARMS 

Darien Center, New York 

Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 
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Where there is no last frontier 


Within your own fences, under your 
own two feet, are frontiers enough for 
you and your children and your chil- 
dreri’s children, 


On every American farm, each year 
opens new frontiers for achievement. 
Each step ahead is a frontier crossed. 
Lowering production costs. Increasing 
yields. Improving meat or poultry qual- 
ity. One of the most unlimited of these 
is building your soil. 


When you renew and rebuild your 
land, you lay the basis for increased 
yields and better forage for your live- 
stock. Sure, there are new methods to 
help—terracing, strip cropping, con- 
touring, other means of erosion control. 


But crop rotation and the everlasting 
replacement and improvement of the 
humus of your soil are the jobs that 
come first. Today, they’re easier with 
New IDEA equipment. 


We, too, face new frontiers every year. 
Ours are the problems of designing 
specialized machines that will do a 
better job for you. Machines that will 
deserve the respect and confidence of 
the thousands of farmers throughout the 
country who depend on their invest- 
ment in New IpEa equipment. 


For two generations New IbEa has 
been producing manure spreaders de- 
signed to do the best possible job in 
helping farmers to build their soil. The 


standards of New IDEA engineering and 
manufacture made this goal possible. 
That is why farmers use more NEW 
IpEa spreaders than any other brand. 


In 1956, we have new manure spread- 
ers and fertilizer spreaders ready for 
you. See them at your New Ipea deal- 
er’s. Or write for new literature. 


And chuckle at the fellow who com- 
plains that there are no more frontiers 
in America. Tell him that you’ve found | 
frontiers he never dreamed about. 


Write for free copy 
of the New Idea 
booklet on Manure 


Best idea yet...get a New Idea 


NEw [pea Farm Equipment Co., Division AVCO Distributing Corp., Dept. 1684, Coldwater, Ohio 
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Farin faster... ways easier! 


McCORMICK FARMALL 
300 or 400 tractor 


Hook-up seconds-quick with Fast-Hitch . . . then 
control implements completely with Hydra- 
Touch. Boost pull-power on-the-go with Torque 
Amplifier, power-steer with fingertip ease. Hold 
pto speed constant with completely independent 
pto while varying tractor speed with TA. Try a 
Farmall 300 or 400, or International® 300 Utility 
—with the IH Big Farm-Easy 5! 


1. POWER STEERING 


...lets you pivot-turn a heavy 
loader or 4-row cultivator with 
one-handed ease! Your other hand 
is free to operate controls, on-the-go! 


2. HYDRA-TOUCH® 

... gives you “‘live’’ one or two- 
way hydraulic power, “‘move and 
forget’’ controls, demountable hy- 
draulic cylinders—choice of one, 
two, or three-valve systems for 
unequalled control of equipment. 


3. INDEPENDENT PTO 


... teams with TA to let you hold 
constant pto speed while varying 
tractor speed. You can stop and 
start pto with the tractor moving 
or standing still. 


4. TORQUE AMPLIFIER 


...instantly increases pull-power 
up to 45% on-the-go! Save time 
with a shift-free choice of 2 speeds 
in each gear. . . 10 speeds forward. 
Make full-power no-shift turns. 


5. FAST-HITCH 

... gives you time-saving Back 
. . . Click! . . . and Go hook-ups 
.. . lifts implements hydraulically 
for speedy turns or transport. You 
can quickly make implements 
rigid or ‘‘free-floating”’ to fit job. 


Your IH dealer will demonstrate! Farm-test the 
Big Farm-Easy 5 on a Farmall 300 or 400, 
or International 300 Utility tractor. Ask 
about the IH Income Purchase Plan. 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. CP-12, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Tell me more about the Big Farm-Easy 5 and other IH 
advantages. Send catalogs checked. 


: SEE YOUR 0 Farmall 400 (4-plow) 0 Farmall 300 (3-plow) 


! 
| 
| 
1 | 5. Sn | 
| Saale 
| gee “ | 0 International 300 Utility (3-plow) 
j N T & mN AT i @) ~ A L | Nome eichcellichaee ib tailintasasiatciiaiannaiiciaah a 
| Send for pa 
| ress. Siiieiiacinsccatinatiatiewis tents 
HARVESTER o:ace | : 
! 
| 


FREE Post Office. Sa 
International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and CATALOG My IH dealer is__._. —- 


Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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